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Abstract 



The United States’ military housing stock has mirrored the decline of public infrastructure over the past 
two decades. While direct funding allocations have been cut in half, regulatory instruments that initiated 
segregated design and construction have remained relatively unchanged. However, recent legislation may 
assist in redirecting fifty years of momentum in segregated infrastructure procurement. This thesis 
proposes the use of several project and portfolio tools that demonstrate the advantages of integrated 
delivery and finance methods. It also depicts several strategic frameworks by which to shape internal 
organization and procurement structure in order to attract innovative private sector forces. 

Two decision support tools were used to analyze Navy housing portfolios at eight installations. First, 
solicitations, operations and maintenance budget histories, and project programs were collected. This 
information was assembled in CHOICES© decision support software to analyze portfolio cash flows for 
varying configurations of delivery and finance methods. Manipulating portfolios at the region and agency 
level enabled reduction and leveling of cash flow requirements over the entire housing stock’s life cycle. 
Viewing capital programming in this robust context can improve planning for engineers and legislators 
alike. Next, several construction contract method selection tools were used to illustrate how the same 
bases could narrow choice of delivery methods based on specific regional, project and market drivers. 

This process illustrated several plausible delivery types for specific projects in lieu of relying upon pre- 
determined methods. 

Several strategic frameworks were outlined and used to analyze the Naval Facilities and Engineering 
Command’s (NAVFAC) internal structure and its housing procurement and sustainment strategies. First, 
the case studies were reviewed in light of fundamental principles for public procurement strategy. Results 
of this assessment call for focus on increasing competition and innovation, maintaining transparency and 
leveraging private capital. Next, basic frameworks of competitive private sector strategies were used to 
analyze NAVFAC’s organizational and acquisition structures. This process yielded several proposals that 
would align organization and solicitation configurations to create more attractive infrastructure markets 
for private industry. 
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1 Introduction 



1. 1 Infrastructure Development 

1.1.1 American Infrastructure 

The United States continues to enjoy the fruits of its burgeoning economy as we race into the 21 s ' 
century. Supporting this amazing productivity and resulting high standard of living is one of the world’s 
most developed infrastructures. Intricate networks of transportation, utilities, information and facility 
systems continue to grow at an alarming rate. However, while U. S. construction expenditures are 
growing toward $500 billion / year, the state of American infrastructure decay is also accelerating. (ENR 
2000) 

American infrastructure has cycled through numerous eras of growth, most of which relied upon 
joint public and private efforts. However the past fifty years in public infrastructure development have 
focused on attempting to perfect a single strategy for infrastructure acquisition, redevelopment, and 
operations. Since World War II, public sector administration has continued to “engineer” an immense 
web of regulatory requirements tying public agencies to a pre-determined Design Bid Build methods. 
Accordingly, public agencies and private industry have tailored their strategies to “succeed” in this 
environment. 

This segregated delivery and direct finance approach to designing, constructing, operating, and 
maintaining infrastructure projects worked well within the context of huge federal grant programs for 
transportation and water treatment systems prior to 1980. Discretionary funding for programs such as the 
national defense and infrastructure have continued to decline for the past four decades. For example, 
funding allocation for infrastructure has dropped significantly from six percent in 1960 to three percent in 
1990. ( Miller 2000) Strangely, as federal infrastructure funding has gradually been constricted, 
government agencies at the federal state, and local level have been chartered to “do more with less” 
without any “new” tools to fulfil rising public expectations. To further complicate matters, agency 
planning efforts are often directly contingent upon annual, uncontrollable federal appropriations, a system 
that works against planning efforts and the inherent long-term nature of infrastructure requirements. 

The resulting state of public infrastructure appears to be forcing change, slowly. Professor John 
B. Miller of the Massachusetts Institute Technology frames an Integrated Engineering Systems strategy 
that can assist agencies in overcoming the effects of fifty years of a “single track” strategy that has 
severely segregated the Engineering Procurement Construction industry. Miller prescribes returning to a 
“dual track” strategy whereby the public and private sectors jointly forge new infrastructure and revitalize 
the existing foundation. This strategy calls for enabling legislation and corresponding public and private 
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infrastructure strategies to integrate infrastructure life cycle elements of Design, Construction, Operations 
and Finance. The vehicles for integrating such elements are standardized, yet distinct delivery methods. 1 

Should access to numerous delivery methods be made available, public agencies should strive to 
strike a balanced portfolio approach to project delivery in which no one means of delivery or finance is 
pre-detennined. In this paradigm public efforts would be best employed in initial project and portfolio 
configuration that enables private sector firms to perform required services at increasing levels of 
productivity. 

1 .1 .2 Military Infrastructure 

United States military installations and facilities are the foundation for sustaining performance of 
the world’s most advanced armed forces. U.S. military infrastructure has experienced the same type of 
cyclical investment levels as public infrastructure. Defense allocations have taken the sharpest cuts in the 
federal budget, dropping significantly from nearly 50% in 1960 to 15% in 2000. (Miller 2000, Executive 
Branch 2000) Recent draw-downs in military programs leave the Services with the predicament of 
maintaining an unwieldy infrastructure without the strong planning authority, adequate direct funding 
levels, or choice of delivery tools. 

As the increasingly complex global environment and shrinking military force has led to increased 
operational tempo, personnel, equipment, and infrastructure are bearing the burden of this demanding 
pace. The aging infrastructure plays an increasing role in both military readiness and Quality of Life of 
service members. In fact, in the modern U. S. military, the two are inseparable. The infrastructure must 
be functionally and technologically sound in order to meet the growing needs of personnel dependent 
upon its foundation to enable their military performance. 

The major Quality of Life issue concerning infrastructure is Family and Bachelor Housing, This 
thesis focuses only on Family Housing. The Department of Defense (DOD) has approximately 300,000 
houses in its inventory of which 180,000 are in serious need of replacement or repair. The Navy owns 
approximately 50,000 housing units in the continental United States that house a fraction of their 240,000 
families. The Navy expends approximately $2.5 billion annually on family housing benefits annually in 
the United States. 2 Interestingly, a disproportionate amount of this housing budget, $1.1 billion or 44 
percent, is applied toward on-base units. 

1.2 Military Housing Climate and Processes 

The Quality Of Life of military members and their families continues to be major force in 
attracting and retaining high-quality personnel. Accordingly, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

1 Standardized delivery methods are described in Chapter 2. 
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General Henry Shelton, has outlined four major quality of life areas including healthcare, pay and 
compensation, retirement benefits, and housing/’ This demonstrates that the need for safe, adequate 
housing is currently a top priority of the Defense Department. 

1.2.1 Housing Benefits 

The DOD’s stated policy is to rely on its own housing only when the private sector is unable to 
provide adequate, affordable housing or when personnel must be housed on base to ensure military 
readiness. The Navy provides housing to sailors and their families in one of two ways. Sailors who 
reside on base receive housing and utilities without charge. Those who reside off base receive non-taxable 
financial compensation called Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH). 

BAH rates are established in accordance with the actual housing costs where a member is 
assigned. In other words, members assigned to high cost areas are compensated with higher BAH rates. 
On average, current BAH rates cover only 80% of housing and utility costs. (Yim 1999) Recent 
Secretary of Defense initiatives outline closing this gap to 15% in 2001, and gradually reducing it to 
parity by 2005. The overall DOD cost for such an effort would total $112 billion over the next five years. 
(Jowers 2000) 

1.2.2 State of Repair 

The poor condition of military housing reflects years of neglect. About two thirds of the current 
stock of military housing was constructed between 1950 and 1966 and requires significant revitalization 
or replacement. The current backlog of deferred maintenance and revitalization for military housing is 
estimated at over $16 billion and would take over thirty years to accomplish under the current Military 
Construction programming paradigm. This type of cycle would keep housing stock in a perpetual state of 
disrepair. Compounding the problem of repair backlog, was the failure of BAH rates to keep pace with 
inflation, leaving military members with another less than adequate housing option, particularly in areas 
with tight real estate markets. 

1 .2.3 Need for a Different Approach 

After realizing the effect of housing conditions on the readiness and retention of military 
personnel, DOD and congressional leaders forged ahead to break with traditional delivery methods. 
Acknowledging that lobbying for increased revenues or allocations was not a realistic solution, they 
resolved to ieveiage private sector expertise and capital as they have throughout U. S. history. 



? Current budget allots $1.4 billion to housing allowances and $1.1 billion in on-base housing. (Tull 1999) 
3 A recent survey cited housing as a major disincentive for retention. (Romano 1999) 
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Congress approved the Military Housing Privatization Initiative in 1996 to provide several 
financial and structural acquisition tools to belay the downward spiral of housing decay. After several 
years of restructuring acquisitions based on these new authorizations, the DOD now plans to raise its 
housing stock to acceptable standards within ten years. It also promises to deliver the units at a lower cost 
to taxpayers than if executed through traditional Design Bid Build methods. Although this may address 
one problem specific to housing, many systems are plagued with the same situation. Infrastructure decay 
will continue to accelerate as long as special legislation is required to effect alternative delivery and 
finance methods. Permanent '‘tool box” is required that will facilitate a balanced approach to sustaining 
and expanding upon the great resources that have been put in place. 

1.3 Research Approach 

1.3.1 Objective 

The objective of this thesis is to present several public and private sector infrastructure 
development strategies and apply them toward military housing development to demonstrate more 
efficient and cost effective ways of delivering and sustaining high quality housing portfolios. 

Additionally, the use of strategic decision support tools will be applied to model the advantages and 
disadvantages of various project delivery and finance methods in project and portfolio management. 

1.3.2 Method 

This thesis first presents several strategic frameworks and decision-making tools to improve upon 
current pre-determined means of public sector infrastructure development. Next, several case studies 
regarding development, operations and management of Navy housing portfolios throughout the United 
States were developed to demonstrate the use of such strategies and tools in upgrading the housing stock 
to meet new Quality of Life objectives. Finally, the case studies and Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command (NAVFAC) structure were reviewed in light of the tool and framework applications. 

Research began with a case study of the housing program at the New London Submarine Base in 
Connecticut. In discovering that New London was starting revitalization of a 2500 house portfolio 
through a single means of delivery and finance, further research was conducted on other bases in 
Washington, California, Texas, and Puerto Rico where a variety of project delivery methods were being 
engaged. Data was gathered through personal, phone and electronic interviews with over fifty Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command personnel at respective Installations, Engineering Field Divisions, and 
Headquarters. In all, eight bases’ project programming and operations and maintenance histories were 
analyzed using the decision-support tool CHOICES© to demonstrate the effects of alternative delivery 
configurations at the base and agency portfolio level. Additionally, strategic analysis was conducted for 
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housing acquisition in these regions using several frameworks established by John B. Miller 4 , Michael E. 
Porter 5 , and Christopher M. Gordon 6 . 

The following paragraphs outline the objectives of the ensuing chapters: 

❖ Chapter 2 lays the foundation for analysis of the case studies through strategic tools and 
frameworks. First, delivery methods are defined in terms of Miller’s Quadrant Framework. 
Cash flow analysis is then explained as a precursor to a description of the CHOICES© 
software. Next, Christopher Gordon’s tools for selecting individual project delivery methods 
are illustrated. The remainder of the chapter focuses on public and private infrastructure 
strategies. Professor Miller outlines ten Fundamental Elements of Infrastructure Strategy. 
Next Michael E. Porter’s trilogy of Competitive Strategy, Competitive Advantage, and 
Competitive Advantage of Nations are summarized in light of infrastructure development. 

❖ Chapter 3 outlines how the government and the military currently acquire and maintain 
housing. First, current regulations and choices available to planners are outlined. Next, the 
federal budget and OMB scoring processes are described. Third, definitions of military 
funding and current DOD budgets are depicted. Fourth, NAVFAC’s structure and approach 
to housing delivery are explained. The chapter closes with an overview of Public Private 
Venture initiatives. 

v Chapter 4 presents case studies from New London, Connecticut; Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico; Corpus Christi, Ingleside, and Kingsville, Texas; Everett, Washington; and Ventura and 
San Diego, California. Each base’s individual approach to acquiring housing, ranging from 
purely Design Bid Build to Limited Liability Corporations was depicted in CHOICES© 
software. Several configurations comparing Design Bid Build, Design Build, and Design 
Build Operate delivery methods were created for each base and aggregate (agency) portfolio. 
Additionally, specific project delivery method selection criteria were applied in the San 
Diego case. 

❖ Chapter 5 discusses the case studies and NAVFAC structure in the context of the strategic 
tools and frameworks portrayed in Chapter 2. Specific recommendations are provided where 
application of the tools and frameworks showed significant potential for improvement. 



1.3.3 Results 

A theme of integration among delivery and finance methods pervades the text, focusing on how 
public and private sector strengths must be relied upon jointly to achieve high and rising momentum in 
housing or infrastructure delivery and sustainment. The results of applying the tools and frameworks 
reveal significant advantages in use of multiple delivery methods, taking a portfolio level approach to 
program management, and leveraging private industry talent and capital where functions are not 
inherently military or governmental in nature. The strategic frameworks yielded that government policies 
and solicitations focused on life-cycle attributes and structured to enable private sector competition, 



4 Dr. John B. Miller is an Associate Professor at MIT where he teaches project packaging and project delivery in 
MIT’s Construction Management program. 

Michael E. Porter is the C. Roland Christensen Professor of Business Administration at the Harvard School of 
Business. 

6 Christopher M. Gordon, P.E., is the Director for Capital Programs and Logan Airport Modernization at the 
Massachusetts Port Authority and a lecturer at MIT. 
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integration and innovation are the route to continual infrastructure upgrade. Several recommendations are 
made that will enable NAVFAC to structure housing and other infrastructure acquisition strategies that 
make them more attractive to private sector firms while honing military readiness and maintaining public 
confidence. 
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2 Project and Portfolio Delivery 

Hypotheses: 

1) By taking an Integrated approach to portfolio management, the Navy can realize higher quality 
housing faster and more economically through use of alternative delivery methods that have proved 
successful throughout history. Providing engineers, planners and decision-makers with access to such 
delivery methods is the first step to successful infrastructure delivery and sustainability. Through 
robust opportunity and flexibility, both the Navy, as owner, and competing providers will configure 
themselves to produce more innovative, effective, financially and technically superior results. 7 

2) By looking at current drivers affecting the owner, project, market and selection process, owners can 
narrow their focus to a manageable set of viable delivery methods. No one of these may be ideal, 
however, those that are not feasible can be eliminated. As all infrastructure projects are unique, these 
dynamic frameworks provide excellent strategic tools to assist in both project and portfolio level 
decisions. Application of such tools will allow Navy facilities and engineering personnel at the 
lowest levels to make better management and delivery decisions. 

3) Understanding the forces of Competitive Advantage and government functions that further enable an 
environment in which top firms can thrive is of utter importance in structuring infrastructure delivery 
strategies in the 21 st century. The traditional, insular government approach to acquisition often 
positions the strong points of public and private entities against each other instead of combining their 
assets in a synergistic way. Governments can position procurement policy and programs to meet 
public objectives while creating a stronger, more competitive industry. If the government structures 
procurements to meet its needs through competitive opportunities that rival private ventures, high 
performance companies will respond by repositioning themselves. However, their response will only 
be as strong as the signal of government’s commitment to sustained alternative delivery through 
transparent, competitive procedures. The huge shortfall in infrastructure maintenance and 
development can be closed by commitment to basic competitive principles. 

2 . 1 Tools for Infrastructure Portfolio Management 

The world infrastructure market continues to provide a vast portion of nations’ Gross National 

Products. Estimated at $3 trillion in annual revenues, this almost incomprehensible amount still leaves 

developed and developing nations’ infiastrucMne in a si ; of disrepair. This year’s construction project 



7 Professor John B. Miller of MIT provides insight to several useful tools that enable Engineering Systems 
Iniegration. 
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revenue in the United States alone is close to $430 billion, up from $250 billion since 1992. More than 
half of this amount, $244 billion, is dedicated to residential housing. (ENR 1999) 

The past decade of growth is indicative of a strong economy. The Armed Forces are feeling the 
effects in several respects. They are losing valuable membership due to the strength of the economy. 
Never before have retention and recruiting rates been so dismal. As a result, the Department of Defense 
is taking a stronger look at Quality of Life issues such as the condition of their decaying housing stock. 

Recent legislation and appropriations support a surge in both funding and alternative delivery 
method approaches aimed at delivering housing cheaper and faster to areas that need it most. However, 
this trend needs to be more fully developed. Military funding allocations for housing remain 
proportionately high despite the downturn of the overall defense budget over the past decade. It will be 
difficult to sustain this pace in pure competition with mission-specific requirements. Consequently, 
funding of housing is “fenced” or protected from other uses. Even in the current healthy state of the 
housing budget, the dilapidated state of housing will be difficult to overcome without further developing 
alternative delivery strategies and use of private financial leverage. 

Research at MIT under Professor J. B. Miller’s Infrastructure Development Group demonstrates 
the advantages of a new paradigm, Engineering Systems Integration. This strategy focuses on the power 
of integrating common life cycle elements within alternative delivery methods and varying degrees of 
public and private finance. The focus is not on any one specific delivery or finance method, but on how a 
series of methods can be packaged to deliver more infrastructure requirements faster and with higher 
quality. The following sections will detail a series of tools by which infrastructure planners can achieve 
more effective use of restrained capital in the waning funding environment of public infrastructure 
maintenance, development and redevelopment. The basic tools include understanding the available 
delivery methods, a simple framework by which to balance portfolios with varying delivery methods, 
using discounted cash flows as the basis for comparison and evaluation of projects, and a software 
application that imbues basic principles of procurement strategy founded in discounted cash flows. Use 
of such tools will allow public and private infrastructure management entities to create a mutually 
beneficial, competitive atmosphere. 

The same tools and principles can be applied to revitalization of a neglected portfolio of military 
housing. Obviously the Navy and other services cannot overcome their current deficits without reshaping 
their basic strategies. The key to reshaping strategies lies in understanding the principles of alternative 
project delivery and finance and how they can be applied in the public sector. As presented in the 
following sections, the proposed tools and strategies are not “new,” but a combination of previously 
successful methods matched with modem contract and finance means. 
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2.1.1 Life Cycle Elements 



Infrastructure facilities are developed and maintained (or not developed and maintained) through 
several processes that define their life (or lack thereof). This cycle entails planning, delivery, operations 
and maintenance, and replacement or decommissioning. Legislation and government agency regulations 
over the past fifty years have concentrated on segregating these elements into distinct activities. While 
this approach may serve its purpose in providing a transparent procurement system, its inflexibility 
neglects needs of existing systems and cannot reasonably respond to growth requirements. 

Planning capital systems is the foundation of infrastructure life cycles. New life cycle and project 
configuration processes will be discussed further under Section 2.1.2. Here lies the key interface between 
engineers, architects, planners, financiers, lawyers, developers and the political decision-makers. Similar 
to the degradation of our infrastructure, the relationship between decision-makers and engineers has been 
tenuous at best. As engineers have driven themselves into deeper and more specific areas of 
concentration, they have limited their ability to influence planning. As seen below in the Figure 2-1 
planning is the most powerful and influential portion of the life cycle. It is evident that the planning, or 
“configuration”, of projects and portfolios has the most impact for the lowest cost in relation to other 
activities in the life cycle. Engineers need to embrace the political, legal and economic elements 
prevalent at this stage if infrastructure systems (or housing portfolios) are to regain their place in enabling 
social, and economic advancement through national Competitive Advantage. 




Start Date Time Completion 



Figure 2-1: Level of Influence and Cumulative Cost throughout Project Development Cycle (Paulson 1976) 



Delivery (or procurement as illustrated in Figure 2-1) marks the most visible segment in a 
project’s life cycle. This stage involves design and construction that tend to be focus areas of modern day 
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engineers. As described previously, public delivery of infrastructure projects has been segmented by law 
and regulation. The level of integration between the two can radically effect the degree of technical 
innovation, speed of delivery, constructability, initial costs, and operations and maintenance cost. The 
choice of technology application is also of growing importance. (Miller 1999b) This is significant from a 
constructability and an operations and maintenance perspective. As the pace of new technologies 
continues to quicken, facilities need to be built to accommodate improvements throughout their life cycle. 
This requires a new degree of collaboration between designers, industry, constructors, and operators as 
buildings and infrastructure must be more flexible, modular, and ever more sustainable through these 
changes. 

Contrary to many decision-makers’ perception, delivery costs generally consist of only 10-15% 
of a project’s life cycle costs. Operations and Maintenance (O & M) spans almost the entire life cycle and 
consequently requires the greatest portion of funding. Unfortunately, associated O & M cost 
considerations are often neglected due the segregated nature of public procurement, funding, and facility 
management. Planners, designers, and builders often have an insular focus that leaves O & M to adjust 
for their aggregate result. Without adequate foresight and guidance, the resulting requirement for decades 
of maintenance becomes subject to influences of politically charged planning, inflexibly specified design, 
and the low-bid construction. 

Decisions to replace, revitalize or decommission facilities are the inevitable end or new beginning 
for existing assets. These way-points may come sooner than projected if 1) design, construction or the O 
& M program were inadequate, 2) the facility is no longer required, or 3) if the facility is technologically 
obsolete or financially impracticable. Generally, sub-systems are replaced within the facilities based on 
individual sub-system life cycles. Sometimes this becomes so extensive that the difference between sub- 
system and facility replacement blurs. This is the case in many current Navy housing projects where the 
term “revitalization” is used to describe improvements to housing equal up to 70% of the replacement 
value. Often the requirement for and use of the facility extend far beyond the natural decision point to 
upgrade or demolish the facility. Again, this is the case for many public facilities. Deferment of such 
actions will continue unless a new paradigm in portfolio asset management can be implemented. 

Life cycle elements are all dependent upon finance and procurement methods for their 
development, execution and sustainability. Direct government finance and Design Bid Build delivery are 
the predominant means by which public facility life cycles are created, sustained, and ended. The next 
section describes how the combination of the life cycle elements with different finance sources yields a 
series of viable project delivery methods. 
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2.1.2 Delivery Method Descriptions 



Choice of delivery method and financial source may be the most powerful tools available (or 
currently unavailable) to improve upon the current infrastructure system. The answer does not lie in more 
reasonable allocation or in increasing revenue or funding levels. (Miller 2000b) In the public arena, 
choice of delivery method and funding source is often outside of the planners’ control, yet this choice 
may offer the only hope where significant change is required. 

Although there are numerous terms to describe similar methods and many variations of delivery 
methods, five basic delivery methods are described below. These five methods incorporate differing 
degrees of life cycle element integration and alternative finance. The five include Design Bid Build, 
Design Build, Design Build Operate, Design Build Finance Operate, and Operations and Maintenance. 

2 . 1.2. 1 Design Bid Build 

The first and most prevalent public delivery method is Design Bid Build (DBB). Its use is 
established by statute for federal procurement and is governed by the Federal Acquisition Regulations. In 
this method, separate contracts are required for design and construction. Later, a separate contract for O 
& M is established. Finance is provided directly for all three contracts from government funding. This 
method was founded in three Federal Acts that established the requirement for direct funding and required 
separate design contracts. 8 The illustration below represents the long chain involved in delivering and 
sustaining a project throughout its life cycle using the DBB method. 



8 The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 62 St 21, 2/19/1948 and The Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, 63 St 377, 6/30/1949 established the requirement for direct, federal funding. The Brooks 
Architect-Engineers Act, 86 St 1278, 10/27/1972, codified at 40 U.S.C sections 542-544 established the requirement 
for separate, complete design packages. 
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Figure 2-2: Project Life Cycle Supporting the DBB Delivery Method (Mahoney 1998) 

2 . 1.2.2 Design Build 

The next delivery strategy is Design Build (DB) whereby the Owner contracts with a single entity 
that both designs and constructs the project. The owner must develop a conceptual design or provide 
performance specifications. Planning, Finance, and O & M still remain segregated under separate 
contracts or sources. This form of delivery is similar to that of a traditional Master Builder. Federal 
Acquisition Regulations now allow use of a restricted, two-step version of DB. (FAR 36.301). 9 Under 
this regulation, the “scope of work may include criteria and preliminary design, budget parameters, and 
schedule or delivery requirements.” 10 The two steps involve qualification of DB teams based on technical 
approach and qualifications and then evaluation of proposals from qualified teams. The military has used 
this strategy sparingly. 

2. 1.2.3 Design Build Operate 

Design Build Operate (or Design Build Operate Maintain) is a delivery strategy in which the 
Owner enters into a single contract for design, construction, maintenance and operations. Funding for all 
or a portion of these services is provided directly from the Owner or in equivalent of cash payments, such 
as the right to collect rent. Such is the case in the Navy’s Public Private Ventures (PPVs) where some 
capital costs and the right to collect rents from tenants is provided by the government. These PPVs are 
the only forms of DBO available as authorized under the Fiscal Year 1995 and Fiscal Year 1996 National 



9 Statute basis for this Regulation was established under the Federal Acquisition Reform Act of 1996 and codified at 

10 U.S.C Section 2305(a) and 41 U.S.C Section 303M. 
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